2S2                 FAZIO DEGLI UBEBTI

II. EXTRACT FROM THE  ' DITTA^IONDO '1
(LiB. iv. CAP. 23)

Of England, and of its Marvels

Xow to Great Britain we must make our way,

Unto which kingdom Brutus gave its name

What time he won it from the giants' rule.

'Tis thought at first its name was Albion,

And Anglla, from a damsel, afterwards.

The island is so great and rich and fair,

It conquers others that in Europe be,

Even as the sun surpasses other stars.

Many and great sheep-pastures bountifully

Nature has set there, and herein more bless'd,            10

That they can hold themselves secure from wolves.

Black amber 2 also doth the land enrich,

(Whose properties my guide Solinus here

Told me, and how its colour comes to it;)

1 I am quite sorry (after the foregoing love-song, the original of
wMch is not perhaps surpassed by any poem of its class in existence)
to endanger the English reader's respect for Fazio by these extracts
from the Dittamondo^ or c Song of the World % in which he will find
his own country endowed with some astounding properties. How-
ever, there are a few fine characteristic sentences, and the rest is no
more absurd than other travellers' tales of that day; while the table
of our Gorman line of kings is not without some historical interest.
It must be remembered that the love-song was the work of Fazio's
youth, and the Dittamondo that of his old age, when we may suppose
his powers to have been no longer at their best. Besides what I have
given relating to Great Britain there is a table of the Saxon dynasty,
and some surprising facts about Scotland and Ireland; as well as
a curious passage written in French, and purporting to be an account,
given by a royal courier, of Edward the Third's invasion of France.
I felt half disposed to include these, but was afraid of overloading
with such matter a selection made chiefly for the sake of poetic
beauty. I should mention that the Dittamondo, like Dante's great
poem, is written in ierza rima; but as perfect literality was of
primary importance in the above extracts, I have departed for once
from my rule of fidelity to the original metre.

2 The word is Gagata, which I find described in Alberfi's Dic-
tionary, as c A black, solid, hard, and shining bitumen, formed within
the earth, and called also black amber'. Is this coal ?